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My  nev!  calendar  has  a  "big  1941  on  top— hut  it's  still  1940  as  far  as  uost  of 
our  food  supplies  are  concerned.    The  fruits  and  vegetables  you  have  on  hand  \7ere 

grown  last  year  apples  stored  since  last  fall — vegetables  canned  since  last 

summer — fruits  dried  since  last  spring. 

In  fact,  the  supply  of  these  dried  fruits — especially  dried  prune s — is  sur- 
prisingly large.     So  today  I'm  bringing  you  some  special  ideas  for  turning  prunes 
into  tempting  dishes,  nutritiotis  additions  to  any  meal. 

Of  course  yea  know  there's  economy  in  serving  prunes — each  pound  will  give 
you  about  12  servings,  at  a  pretty  low  price.    And  each  one  of  these  servings  gives 
you  some  important  food  values.    The  supply  of  iron  is  a  major  point  in  favor  of 
prunes — and  they  also  furnish  some  calcitim.    These  two  minerals  are  especially  im- 
portant because  they  are  likely  to  be  low  in  the  average  diet.    Besides  iron  and 
calcium — prunes  furnish  some  vitamin  B]_  and  some  vitamin  A,    But  don't  depend  on 
prunes  for  vitamin  C — because  most  of  that  important  vitamin  is  lost  when  the  fruit 
is  dried.    You  can  easily  add  some  vitamin  C,  though,  by  sprinkling  some  lemon  juice 
over  a  dish  of  prunes  or  combining  them  with  grapefruit  in  a  salad. 

But  let's  start  at  the  beginning  of  the  day,  and  see  how  really  useful  prunes 
are.    Of  course,  stewed  prunes  fit  smoothly  into  the  breakfast  menu  as  the  fruit 
course.    And  they  are  good  to  change  the  flavor  of  any  cooked  cereal. 

Cooking  prunes  is  as  simple  as  A,  B,  C.    But  let's  go  over  the  rules  suggest- 
ed by  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


This  quick  method  is  the  "best  way  to  make  the  prunes  plump  and  juicy,  smooth  and 
shiny. 

First,  wash  the  prunes  and  put  them  in  a  saucepan — cover  with  hot  water — and 
let  them  soak  for  about  an  hour.    Then  put  the  prunes  on  to  cook  in  the  same  water 
and  in  the  sane  pan.    It'll  take  about  a  half  hour  to  cook  them  tender. 

That's  all  there  is  to  cooking  prunes — unless  you  like  a  little  additional 
sweetening  and  seasoning.     In  that  case,  you  can  add  about  two  table spoons  of  sugar 
for  ea.ch  cup  of  prunes  just  "before  they  are  done.    If  you  want  to  make  them  taste 
even  "better — add  a  little  salt  while  you  cook  the  prunes  and,  as  I  suggested  a  moment 
a£0,  sprinkle  on  some  lemon  juice  when  you  serve  them. 

If  you're  planning  to  use  the  prunes  as  part  of  the  meat  course — serve  them 
hot — adding  sugar,  spice,  and  vinegar  while  they  cook.     Or  if  you  happen  to  have 
some  juice  left  from  a  jar  of  pickled  fruit — it  will  give  the  prunes  just  the  right 
blend  of  sweet-sour-and~ spice . 

If  you're  using  the  prunes  in  cooked  cereal — it  may  be  best  to  use  the  old 
method  of  soaking  them  overnight.     In  the  morning,  while  the  cereal  is  cooking,  you 
can  take  out  the  pits  and  chop  the  prunes.    Then  cook  them  with  the  cereal  long- 
enough  to  heat  through. 

Stuffed  prunes  are  good  in  a  salad,  if  you  combine  them  with  a  colorful  fruit. 
You  might  use  the  prunes  with  orange  slices — grapefruit  sections — pieces  of  pine- 
apple—or peach  halves.     If  you're  making  stuffed  prunes,  soak  them  until  soft  and 
cut  a  slit  in  the  side  of  each,  so  you  can  take  out  the  pit.    Then  fill  the  center 
with  peanut  "butter,  cream  cheese,  or  cottage  cheese. 

Prune  sandwiches  are  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary,  and  a  real  taste  treat. 
You  can  make  them  dainty  enough  for  an  afternoon  tea,  or  hearty  enough  for  the  chil- 
dren's lunch  at  school.    And  here's  how  to  do  it:     Soak  the  prunes  until  soft— re- 
move the  pits— grind  the  prunes.     Then  mix  with  a  little  salt  and  creamed  butter  or 
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peanut  "butter.    Of  course,  you  can  change  the  filling  "by  adding  other  dried  fruits, 
chopped  raw  apple,  or  chopped  nuts, 

Nov/  for  some  prune  desserts.    One  of  the  "best  is  prune  Betty,  and  it's  also 
one  of  the  easiest  to  make.    All  you  need  is  some  "bread  crumbs — melted  "butter — and 
a  mixture  of  sugar,  cinnamon,  and  salt.    And  of  course  you  must  have  the  prune s — 
stewed  and  pitted.    Nov;  .just  put  a  layer  of  crumbs  and  a  layer  of  prunes  in  a 
greased  hating  dish.    Sprinkle  each  layer  with  the  sugar  mixture  until  the  dish  is 
full.    Pour  the  melted  "butter  and  some  prune  juice  over  the  top.    Cover  the  dish 
and  bake  it  in  a  moderate  oven  for  30  minutes,    Howard  the  last,  remove  the  cover 
and  let  the  dessert  brown  on  top.    Serve  your  prune  Betty  hot — with  hard  sauce, 
cream,  or  top  milk. 

Prune  bread  offers  another  way  to  use  this  versatile  fruit.    You  can  make 
prune  bread  with  a  yeast  dough,  just  like  raisin  bread — and  you' 11  find  it  especial- 
ly good  when  toasted.    Or  you  can  roll  the  dough  out  in  a  thin,  rectangular  shape-r- 
and spread  it  with  melted  butter  and  a  mixture  of  chopped  prunes,  nuts,  and  brown 
sugar.    Then  roll  the  dough  up  like  a  jelly  roll  and  bake  it  in  one  big  rolypoly 
loaf  with  prune  filling.    Or  cut  off  pieces  to  make  pin  wheel  rolls. 

Chopped  prunes  in  a  quick  bread,  is  another  idea  you  might  try.    It's  es- 
pecially good  when  made  with  whole-wheat  flour,  so  you  get  a  nice  brown  color  and 
more  minerals  and  vitamin  B]_, 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  ways  to  use  prunes  as  a  between-season  fruit. 
As  the  winter  goes  along,  you'll  probably  think  up  a  dozen  more  ways  to  use  this 
economical,  wholesome  fruit  which  takes  up  so  little  space  on  your  pantry  shelf. 
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